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THE ALDINE. 



SHAMEFUL DEATH. 

There were four of us about that bed ; 

The mass-priest knelt at the side, 
1 and his mother stood at the head, 

Over his feet lay the bride ; 
We were quite sure that he was dead, 

Though his eyes were open wide. 

He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day, 
But in the morning twilight 

His spirit passed away, 
When neither sun nor moon was bright, 

And the trees were merely gray. 

He was not slain with the sword, 

Knight's axe, or the knightly spear, 
Yet spoke he never a word 

After he came in here ; 
1 cut away the cord 

From the neck of my brother dear. 

He did not strike one blow, 

For the recreants came behind, 
In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to find, 
For the hornbeam boughs swing so 

That the twilight makes it blind. 

They lighted a great torch then, 

When his arms were pinioned fast, 
Sir John the knight of the Fen, 

Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
With knights three score and ten 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 

I am three score and ten, 

And my hay* is all turned gray, 
But I met Sir John of the Fen, 

Long ago on a summer day, 
And am glad to think of the moment when 

I took his life away. 

I am three score and ten, 

And my strength is mostly passed, 
But long ago 1 and my men, 

When the sky was overcast, 
And the smoke rolled over the reeds of the fen, 

Slew Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights all of you, 
I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 
A good knight and a true, 
And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 

— William Morris. 



THE PUDDLE PARTY. 

Tears dropping from my eyes did not account for 
the noise which disturbed me ; but such a trickling 
went on somewhere ! I was crying — but no matter 
about telling why. Perhaps Lolly Dinks had hurt 
my feelings, for in the morning he called me a mean 
mother, because I would not give him two eggs. 

Drip, drippy, drip, every minute.. Fancie, the little 
witch, must be at the bottom of it. I tapped at the 
door of the queen's closet smartly with my pen ; the 
door flew open, asit was obliged to do when 1 wished, 
but Fancie, looking like thistle-down, refused to stir. 
She heard no noise but the singing in her ears, from 
the influenza, which the snowflake-bath gave her. I 
coaxed her, and told her what beautiful flowers had 
just come — pink rosebuds, white carnations, cape 
jasmine, and lilies-of-the-valley; but she shook her 
head. However, when 1 told her that Lolly Dinks's 
grandpa, old Sir Dinks, had sent him some pure 
honey-comb, and that she should have a whole cell 
of it, with a straw to suck out the hone) r , she said she 
would come — just to oblige me. 

" You need not call me perverse," she said. " I 
am no worse than the Dinks tribe of children ; 
neither have souls — I'll be good now. The noise 
comes from the flower-vase. A cataract fell on the 
floor, because j^ou put too much water in ; get the 
honey." 

I put her in a lily-of-the-valley bell — it was a tight 
squeeze to tuck her in — and made a paper tent over 
her, so that no wandering, ugly mote should come 
along and knock her down with its woolly arms, and 
then gave her the honey. She laughed so that all 
the lily bells tinkled, and nodded, and called out : 

" We are in for it, too. See the silver white globe 
of Fairyland swinging in the air, coming down, round 
and round, for us all." 

I waited. By the twitching in my pen, I knew 
something charming would this way come. 

What a sweet room I was alone in ! so still, and 
full of beautiful color ; the air was scented with my 
flowers. It was warm with a bright big fire. Pic- 
tures in gold frames hung round the lavender-colored 
walls ; red sofas and chairs stuffed thick, and crinkled 



all over with tufts and folds ; and painted vases, cups 
and boxes, and hundreds of books, with purple and 
brown, green, black and gold covers, standing 
straight as soldiers behind glass doors, and gay 
curtains, flowered all over. Oh, I felt it lovely! I 
walked round, and touched everything, and came 
along by the puddle. There stood poor General Ear- 
wig, shabbier than ever ; he had a cane in his hand, 
and was pointing across the water with it. 

"The wind is fair, marm," he said, " and the sea 
smooth. The party will enjoy a sail. They would 
like to picnic on Dictionary Island. But where are 
the preparations, the preparations? " 

Before I could answer, Mrs. Musculus bustled in 
from Worktable Street. Her tail beat the carpet, and 
she. flapped her ears. 

" What upon mousehole," she squeaked, " does it 
mean ? I smell musk ; it must be that Don Beetle is 
close by." 

"Ahem, Mrs. Musculus," answered General Ear- 
wig, " he is here with his aunt, the widow Tessala- 
tuim" 

" From Greenside," cried Fancie, with her mouth 
full of honey. "More strangers are coming." 

Mrs. Musculus, full of curiosity, ran to nvy desk and 
peeped up under the paper tent. 

" Go away, you foolish gray chatterbox," ordered 
Fancie. " You take up too much room. Still, if you 
are wanted to clean the fish, you can be at hand." 

" I am read)^ to be useful," answered Mrs. Musculus. 
" I am glad 1 left the twins at home." 

Such a crowd gathered on the shore of the lake ! 
Two Blue-flies came down from somewhere, .bringing 
grains of brown Ifagar for their share of the sailing 
party treat. Major Formica, his wife, and two red- 
haired, tight-laced daughters, came with a lot of pro- 
visions in spider's-egg bags and sat upon them. A 
proud Lady-bird, who threatened to " fly away home " 
whenever anybody ventured near her, walked up and 
down, showing her red dress to the Blue-fly gentle- 
men, who crossed their • legs superciliously, and 
winked with their round eyes. Some lively Cock- 
roaches, just over with the measles, marched in a 
band, and sung,. 

"The sea, the sea, the open sea." 

All were waiting for the boat, and presently the 
funniest, leanest, old gray Mouse, came out of Rug 
Park with the boat on his back. Mrs. Musculus 
turned pale, and muttered : 

"The old creature has been to my hole-house." 
And so he had and had brought a big egg shell with 
the top gnawed off, and beautifully painted with the 
yellow yolk. This old tar-mouse had been to sea all 
his life, and knew the taste of grog ; but he was now 
old and forgetful. 

"Where are the oars ? " somebody asked./ .'...">'■ 

" And the sail ? " another. 

"We'll make out," replied the tar-mouse. 

"Yes, of course you will, you old rat/' muttered 
Mrs. Musculus, " been and hauled our barn out of 
the yard." 

The lively Cockroaches picked up a match, and 
dragged it to the shore. The boat was launched, the 
match shipped, and tar-mouse took his place to 
scull the party over the lake. Straws were put 
across the boat for seats, and a bit of egg skin was 
hoisted for a banner. There was no room for Mrs. 
Musculus, and she pretended she had no thought of 
going ; she just wanted to see them off. She was 
allowed to hold the thread and cast it off. Don 
Beetle and his aunt came running down at the last 
moment, and jumped so violently aboard that every- 
body screamed. 

" Now, then, avast and be taffrailed," bellowed the 
tar-mouse, and the boat slowly swung round beauti- 
fully ; but the water was so shoal that presently she 
ran aground, and poor tar-mouse had to get over- 
board and tail and paw her over. It was a gay party, 
though. The Fleas played a tune with their nippers, 
the Blue-flies buzzed exquisitely, but poor General 
Earwig was seasick. ft[e turned a dreadful color, and 
he swore, and stamped every one of his legs. 

" Aunt," whispered Don Beetle, " you will never 
think of giving your hand to that man ? " . 

" I ticked that I should at one time, but I have 
changed my mind. His stomach is greatly disor- 
dered," she replied. 

Don Beetle was happy ; he wanted his aunt's prop- 
erty behind the wall. He danced on deck, stuck 
out his dandy attennse, and made himself acceptable 
to the Miss Formicas. I saw them land^at Dictionary 
Island, and the party climb up the leather bank. It 



was a bare and bleak place, but it seemed to have a 
spell for them ; they wandered over the island, feeler 
in feeler exchanging nips and rubs. And what do 
you think they cooked? A whole heap of the little 
slicks, or silver fish, which they caught in the back 
of Dictionary Island, at Glue Ravine ! They had 
dust instead of salt, and were much refreshed. After 
supper there was a dance, and then a quarrel. Don 
Beetle and Blue- fly, No. i, got mad, because Miss 
Formica promised to dance the same dance with both. 
Don Beetle pulled Blue-fly's leg off at the second 
joint, and Blue-fly spat in Don Beetle's great bulg- 
ing mouth. The widow Tessalatum screamed so that 
the youths were parted. 

Fancie laughed so at them that I jumped out of my 
chair. 

"Missis," she said, "your eyes have been shut ever 
so long. I am sticky all over. Wash me, and let me 
go home. I am too tired to wait for the party to 
return. You have been sweet, missis, to me. I'll 
kiss you." 

" How shall I wash you ? " 

" With a moist roseleaf." 

So I took a pink roseleaf, and she hopped upon my 
finger. 1 rolled her entirely in the leaf, and then 
shook her out of it into the web in the closet. 

" Dear me, / have had nothing, and am nobody," 
sobbed Mrs. Musculus. 

"And that is just my case, Mrs. Musculus* I am 
nobodier and nothinger. Only 

— Lolly Dinks s Mother.*' 



A GREAT MASTER AND HIS GREATEST 
WORK. 

"To whose memory is this monument?" asked the 
king. 

" To the memory of the great Saint Sebald," replied 
the old sacristan. 

"And whose work is it? " 

" It is the work of Peter Vischer, the old Nurem- 
berg founder in bronze." 

"Then say, rather," replied the king, "that this 
monument is to the memory of. Peter Vischer. His 
name will live long after the old saint is forgotten." 

This conversation is said to have taken place in 
1632, when Gustavus Adolphus was encamped at 
Nuremberg against the forces of Wallenstein. And 
the King of Sweden was right* for the noble artist- 
mind which planned and builded the memorial which 
has been the glory of Nuremberg for centuries, 
wrought more richly and wisely than the saint whom 
he worked to honor. 

The old legend tells us that Sebald was a Danish 
prince, who studied in Paris during the reign of King 
Pepin. On his return to his own land, his parents 
desired him to marry. Obedient to their wishes, the 
only question was on whom should he fix his choice. 
While the subject was under earnest and devout con- 
sideration, a swallow, flying overhead, let fall a tress 
of auburn hair into the hand of the youthful prince, 
which he took as a sign that none but the possessor 
of that hair could become his wife. Thousands of 
fair maidens from France and Denmark came forward 
and claimed to match the hair with their own brown 
locks, but none were of the right shade, in the eyes 
of the prince, until a fair and frail young damsel pre- 
sented herself, and with her wicked, laughing eyes 
convinced Prince Sebald that the hair could have 
come from no head but hers. Great was the lament- 
ing of the parents, and very solemn the expression 
on the countenances of the wise old courtiers over 
the foreign beauty, but the young prince was firm. 
He set to work, however, to convert his bride to the 
faith and customs of his own land ; and when con- 
vinced that his labors had been successful, he cele- 
brated his marriage with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence. On the night of his wedding he received 
what he considered a call to a holy life. A sudden 
conviction flashed upon him that the pleasures of 
this world were vanity and vexation and wickedness. 
Leaving his wife, and the crowd of merry revelers 
who were celebrating his marriage, he retired secretly 
to a distant forest, where he lived as a hermit for 
fifteen years, healing the sick, restoring the blind to 
sight, and practising acts of mercy towards all who 
came to him. After a time he left his native land and 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, where he received the 
blessing of the Pope, and again traveled northward, 
preaching and performing many wonderful miracles. 
The Saints Wilibald and Wunibald were the com- 
panions of his travels. It is related that when they 
reached the banks of the Danube the bridge had been 
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swept away by the violence of a spring freshet then 
raging. Sebald spread his cloak upon the turbulent 
water, and standing upon it, sailed safely across to 
the opposite shore. It is not told what became of 
his companions. Being less powerful, as they were 
less holy, they probably waited until the water grew 
calm, and got across as best they could. We find 
that they both joined Sebald in the Lorenz Forest, 
near Nuremberg, where they all planted their pil- 
grim-staffs in the ground, and built themselves huts, 
in which they passed the remainder of their lives, 
performing many signs and wonders in the land. 

The favorite resort of Sebald was the house of a 
poor wagoner in Nuremberg, a man celebrated for 
his simple piety. It is related that one very cold 
day the saint paid a visit to his friends, and finding 
no fire in the chimney, demanded the cause. The 
same reason came to light as would serve for an ex- 



result must be accepted, and the manner of producing 
it left unquestioned. 

When Saint Sebald felt his death drawing near, he 
made a request that a certain pair of oxen, which he 
had at one time restored to the poor peasant who 
had lost them, should be harnessed to the hearse 
containing his coffin, and allowed to go of their own 
free will. Where they stopped and lay down to rest, 
his remains should be buried. 

After his death these conditions were faithfully 
complied with. The oxen left the forest and pro- 
ceeded at once to Nuremberg where they stopped 
before the door of Saint Peter's Chapel. It was a 
small wooden building, and shortly after the remains 
of the saint were placed there, it was struck by light- 
ning and consumed. The coffin containing the pre- 
cious relics was saved and placed in the neighboring 
cloister of Saint Aegidien ; but the saint could not 



The wrought silver sarcophagus, containing the re- 
mains of the saint, is placed upon a pedestal, on the 
sides of which are scenes from his life cast in bronze. 
It is crowned by a bronze canopy, supported by eight 
pillars, the whole covered with rich and beautifully 
modeled ornamentation. There are nearly a hundred 
figures, each one a masterpiece in its way, all repre- 
senting scriptural and holy subjects, and all wrought 
out with wonderful fidelity and attention to minute 
detail. The monument is about fifteen feet in height, 
somewhat over eight feet long, and nearly five feet 
broad, and every portion of it is a beauty and de- 
light. Saint Sebald should sleep well in such a rest- 
ing place. 

" In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his 

holy dust, 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to 

age their trust." 




PETER VISCHER'S STUDIO. 



planation of many a cheerless home at the present 
day — there was no money in the purse ! The saint 
being as poor as his friends, ordered all the huge 
icicles hanging from the gables to be chopped down 
and brought inside, and after he had blown upon 
them, they were found to burn as gaily and send out 
heat as well as the very best fuel. 

There were certain days in the month when poor 
people were forbidden to purchase fish — all of that 
delicate food being reserved for the table of the 
emperor. Now on one of these days Saint Sebald 
felt a particular desire for a fish dinner — fish always 
having been a favorite dish with monks and hermits 
from the earliest times. Being at the house of the 
wagoner, he sent his friend to market for the de- 
sired luxury, but the poor man returned with both 
eyes put out as a punishment for his audacity. Sebald 
touched the e)^es with his fingers, and they were 
instantly restored. One cannot help wondering why 
the saint was not present to prevent the suffering of 
his unfortunate friend in the beginning ; but saints 
choose to work good in their own way, and the 



rest there. For three successive nights his coffin was 
borne by invisible hands back to the spot where it 
had first been placed. The devout Nurembergers, 
reverencing the will of their departed patron as di- 
vine law, at once commenced the erection of a mag- 
nificent church on the spot, which they dedicated to 
Saint Sebald, and placed his remains within, encased 
in the magnificent tomb which called forth such ex- 
pressions of admiration from the great King of Swe- 
den. 

Whoever has experienced the delicious sensation 
of wandering through the quaint old streets of Nu- 
remberg, that exquisite relic of a noble and honored 
band of men, cannot fail to have paused in awe and # 
wonder before that powerful work of the great mas- 
ter — Peter Vischer — the tomb of Saint Sebald. It 
stands in the Saint Sebald's Chapel, upon whose 
walls and about whose entrances' are noble speci- 
mens of artistic workmanship from the hands of 
Adam Krafft, Hans Decker, Wohlgemuth, and others 
of those noble workers who left to Nuremberg a 
glory which centuries have only served to brighten. 



Peter Vischer, the master-mind who wrought this 
exquisite piece of memorial bronze, lived and worked 
during the last part of the fifteenth century and the 
earlier portion of the sixteenth, at the same period 
with Hans Sachs and Albrecht Diirer. He was 
aided in his work by his five sons, all of whom were 
men of signal talent. Like the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, Vischer assembled his whole family under 
the same roof, and the five sons with wives and fam- 
ilies all united to form one grand household. The 
house where they lived is still to be seen in Nurem- 
berg, and some traces remain of the broad chimney 
in the rear court-yard where the casting foundry was 
situated ; for the artists of those times were men who 
worked with their hands as well as their brains — 
strong-armed, practical men, doing their own casting 
and finishing, so that the work from its earliest con- 
ception to its beautiful completion was theirs, and 
theirs alone. 

Peter Vischer's studio was a grand gathering-place 
for all the great minds of the city. It is said the Em- 
peror Maximilian, that grand old patron of the fine 
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arts who said he could make as many noblemen as 
he wished out of his peasants, but could not change 
his noblemen into artists, often came for a cosy chat 
with Vischer, who would sit down in his leather 
apron to drink a mug of ale with his royal friend. 

No person of any consequence ever traveled 
through Nuremberg without seeing Vischer in his 
work-shop. The story is told that while the monu- 
ment to Saint Sebald was still in the hands of the 
artist, a party of celebrated men, Prince George of 
Bamberg, Bishop John of Breslau, and some others, 
paid a visit to the studio, and were so filled with ad- 
miration of the beauteous memorial, that they at once 
ordered their own monuments to be made by the 
same skilful hand. 

This pleasant incident has been gracefully illus- 
trated by Rudolph Seitz, of Munich, and it is from 
his sketch that the engraving opposite is taken. 
The old master stands leaning on the 
bench upon which is placed Saint Se- 
bald's monument, while the" group of 
visitors are examining the piece of 
workmanship, their faces expressive 
of earnest and heartfelt admiration. 



I am not aware that any superstitions are held in 
regard to the Cedar-birds, or the wax-wings, among 
us, or that they are regarded as "devil-birds," as are 
the blue-jays in the South. But where birds have so 
many local names as they have, it is difficult to know, 
and it is not unlikely that a remnant of the Old World 
stories may cling to them somewhere in the New. 
Yellow-tails, English robins, butter-birds, cherry- 
birds, and crown-birds are among the best known of 
the localisms of the United States and Canadas. We 
have it on good authority that the Cedar-birds are 
found in Mexico and Central America. Fernandez 
saw them near Tetzeuco and calls them "Coquan- 
totl," and says they delight to dwell in the mountain- 
ous parts of the country. Alexander Wilson says 
they are called "Recollet" in Canada, and Dr. La- 
tham supposes that it is because the color and ap- 
pearance of its crest resembles the hood of an order 



THE CEDAR-BIRD. 



This bird is a member of a nearly 
silent genus, curiously enough known 
by the mis-nomer " Chatterers " in 
the vernacular, and much more appro- 
priately in scientific classification as 
the "Bombycilla" — probably modern 
Latin for clothed in silk. In this coun- 
try the Bohemian wax-wing and the 
Cedar-bird are the only representa- 
tives of the family " Pipradce," to 
which the genus belongs, except the 
first genus, "Icteria," the chats, who 
are exceedingly noisy, and would be 
rightfully called chatterers, if we may 
judge by the sole American species, 
the garrulous, yellow-breasted chat. 

The wax-wing is a bird of antiquated 
history, and, as he will probably not be 
the subject of one of this series of 
sketches, I hope to be pardoned for 
reverting to the ancients in his case, 
under the plea that he' is a very near 
relation. of the Cedar-bird, and that I 
give it as a bit of family history. 

The wax-wing is quite a cosmopol- 
itan, and is found all over Europe, as 
well as on this continent to the north- 
ward of Massachusetts ; and is popu- 
lary supposed by scholars to be the 
Ince7idiaria avis of Pliny ; most es- 
pecially unfortunate for Rome in the 
momentous " consulship of Lucius Cas- 
sius and Caius Marius ; a time when 
these birds appeared in the city, and 
the apparition of the great owl added 
^ to the horrors of the year." He has 
also been supposed to have been the 
bird, of the Hercynian forest, "whose 
feathers shone in the night like fire." 
Aldrovandus, an Italian, who wrote 
about the year 1560, collected opin- 
ions on this question to show that 
this was not the bird. He gravely says 
that this bird's feathers do not shine at_ night, and 
vouches for his statement by bringing the proof of 
his own experience when he kept one alive for 
months, and observed it at all hours (qu&vis noctis 
hord contemplatus sum). Aristotle is also said to 
make mention of it. 

In 1530, when Charles V. was crowned at Bologna, 
they appeared in large flocks, as if for an omen of 
the new powers of the Inquisition ; and, again, in the 
year fifty of the same century, in all the Italian dis- 
tricts except Ferrara, which was afterwards con- 
vulsed by an earthquake, so that the rivers over- 
flowed their, banks, and much damage was done in 
that country. In this last instance the omen seems 
to have been in their absence, as in former times it 
was in their presence. 

Necker observes, in his memoir of "The Birds of 
Geneva," that, from the middle of this century, only 
two flights have been seen in that Canton, one in 
January, 1807, and one again in 1814, when they were 
very numerous, and having spent the winter there 
took their departure in March. Salvi says that they 
are only seen in Tuscany in severe winters. 




CEDAR-BIRDS. — Gilbert Burling. 

of friars of that denomination. The geographical 
range of the species is undoubtedly very extensive. 
Wilson's description, which I copy here, because it 
is very careful and perfect, will not leave any room 
for question as to the bird's identit3 r : " Length, seven 
inches ; extent, eleven inches ; head, neck, breast, 
upper part of the back and the wing coverts, a dark 
fawn color — darkest on the back and brightest on the 
front ; head ornamented with a high-pointed, almost 
upright, crest ; line from the nostril over the eye to the 
hind head, velvety black, bordered above with a fine 
line of white, and another line of white passes from 
the lower mandible ; chin, black, gradually bright- 
ening into fawn color, the feathers there lying ex- 
tremely close ; bill, black ; upper mandible, nearly tri- 
angular at the base, without bristles, short, rounding 
at the point, where it is deeply notched — the lower 
scolloped at the tip and turning up ; tongue, as in the 
rest of the genus, broad, thin, cartilaginous, and lacer- 
ated at the end ; belly, yellow ; vent, white ; wings, 
deep slate, except the two secondaries next to body, 
whose exterior vanes are of a fawn color, and interior 
ones, white, forming two whitish strips there, which 



are very conspicuous ; rump and tail coverts, pale 
light-blue ; tail, the same, gradually deepening into 
black, and tipped for half an inch with deep yellow. 
Six or seven, and sometimes the whole nine second- 
ary feathers of the wings are ornamented with small 
red oblong appendages, resembling red sealing-wax. 
These appear to be a prolongation of the shafts, and 
to be intended for preserving the ends, and conse- 
quently the vanes, of the quills, from being broken 
and worn away by the almost continual fluttering of 
the bird among thick branches of the cedar." In 
feeding on the cedar-berries, their principal food in 
winter, these birds are obliged to support themselves 
in the air by a constant fluttering action in order 
that they may reach the berries on the ends of the 
delicate twigs, where the leafage is too thick and the 
branches are too slender to afford them a resting- 
place. Naturally the feathers become very much 
worn, and need some protection like 
that given by these wax-like points, 
which are common to both male and 
female, and are occasionally found on 
the ends of the tail feathers also. I 
once saw a specimen, bearing other 
. marks of age, who had all of them ex- 
cept the two outer ones tipped in this 
way. The young birds do not usually 
have them. It must be added to the 
description given above that the eyes 
are very dark hazel, and the legs black, 
weak and small for the size of the bird. 
They seldom walk or hop along, but 
use their wings for every movement. 

Very great gluttons are those Cedar- 
birds, and when berries are plentiful 
in the autumn, they will sometimes 
stuff themselves with them so as to 
be unable to fly, and are so unwilling 
to lose what they have eaten that they 
will permit themselves to be captured 
by hand before they will attempt to 
disgorge. 

The Cedar-birds have no song, and 
possess only a single lisping note, 
which becomes louder as a signal of 
alarm, and is uttered most frequently 
when the flock is about to take wing. 
In their love-makings it sinks into a 
mere whisper, and has a complacent 
sound of happiness very pleasant to 
hear. 

They build their nests very clumsily 
on the flat fork of a horizontal branch, 
mostly an apple-tree branch, of grape- 
vine bark and coarse grass, with a 
finer lining of like materials. Being 
very weak and submissive creatures, 
they are constantly bullied by other 
birds. Only last summer I saw a care- 
fully constructed and recently finished 
nest despoiled by an overbearing and 
mischievous thrush, who wanted the 
dry grass in it for his own domicile. 
The Cedar-birds patiently repaired the 
damage, when they were again robbed ; 
after which they abandoned the local- 
ity. They usually lay four eggs, very 
pointed at the small end, and of a dull 
purplish tint, marked with roundish 
spots of black. 
They are quite expert fty-catchers, and exhibit some 
considerable vivacity in pursuit of the insects flying 
about them in the hot air of sultry August even- 
ings, when the flock are grouped harmoniously to- 
gether on some dead tree-top. They sit very close, 
usually, especially when alarmed, and are frequently 
shot down, a dozen at a time, by pot-hunters and 
boys. They are esteemed excellent on the table, and 
find ready sale in market at a good price. 

I do not remember that any author has spoken of 
the change of color, which takes place in them after 
death. In life their delicate plumage, which is loose- 
webbed and silky, bears a beautiful bloom like that 
of the grape; in a half-hour after death this disap- 
pears and the tints appear darker and less vivid than 
before. Many of the brilliant plumaged birds, like 
the swallows, change very much when deprived of 
life ; but I know no one of the silky feathered spe- 
cies, except this, in which the phenomenon takes 
place ; nor is it easy to find a reason why it should 
be the case only with a certain species, and not with 
others, appearing to be equally delicate, and certainly 
equally brilliant. — Gilbe?'t Burling. 



